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THE WINNETKA SOCIAL-SCIENCE INVESTIGATION 



LOUISE MOHR and CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 



In recent years a great deal of effort has been expended in trying 
to secure better and more effective social-science courses. Pro- 
gressive superintendents have followed the recommendations of 
carefully chosen committees. Teachers have followed well- 
constructed outlines. Textbook writers have produced books 
which children read with interest. In spite of all of this activity, 
however, a spirit of questioning has shown itself, and the questions 
have been constantly asked : How do we know what facts in history 
and geography should be taught? What civic problems should 
the children be trained to solve ? Obviously, we cannot teach all 
facts, nor train in all problems. What, then, should be the basis 
of selection of the material of our social-science courses ? 

These questions the social-science teachers of Winnetka, too, 
asked themselves. After some discussion, they decided to find the 
answer to at least one of them, namely, What facts in history and 
geography should we teach the children ? They therefore organized 
themselves into a seminar and undertook the construction of part of 
the social-science curriculum on the basis of a thorough statistical 
investigation. This work has proceeded to the point where we 
know definitely what persons, places, dates, and events must be 
known to the child if he is to become an intelligent member of soci- 
ety. We know further the relative importance of these items. 
We are now working this statistical material into a curriculum for 
Grades IV to VII, with corresponding test materials, and we are 
checking and molding this curriculum by a statistical study of the 
results as shown by exhaustive tests. The curriculum material 
itself is, as far as our ability can make it, alive, fresh, and interesting, 
and at the same time it is based on a strictly scientific investigation. 

Before describing the work of the Winnetka seminar, a state- 
ment concerning the purposes of social-science teaching may not 
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be out of place. One of the essential purposes is to train people, 
from their school days on, to apply the past experiences of the race 
to the solution of present-day social, political, and economic prob- 
lems. Until recently, however, no scientific knowledge has existed 
as to what the relative importance of the various problems might 
be. Rugg and his associates at the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College are now engaged in a study which is bringing to light the 
information needed for the fulfilment of this purpose. 

A second aim of the history and geography courses is to acquaint 
the children with the facts that they are likely to meet in the every- 
day reading and conversation of their lives. Textbook writers and 
curriculum-makers, however, have built on what they believed, not 
on what they knew, to be necessary. There has been no way of 
judging how valid their opinions have been. 

When, in September, 1920, the social-science teachers of 
Winnetka met to plan their courses, they realized the seriousness 
of the handicap under which they were working. While they 
arranged temporary outlines for the various grades, they also 
organized into a seminar group for the purpose of research work. 
They agreed that children in the common schools should by the 
time of their graduation make the acquaintance of those names, 
places, dates, and events which constitute the common, living 
tradition of our people. 

The question arose as to what method of research would enable 
them to find out what is common knowledge. After discussion the 
teachers undertook to find out the historical and geographical items 
actually in common use by a study of representative periodicals of 
our country. It was assumed that a list of those items to which 
there were many references, in a wide range of magazines and over 
a considerable spread of years, would include a very large pro- 
portion, it not almost all, of those names and events which are 
commonly known. 

From September, 1920, to May, 1922, the seminar group read 
266 magazines and newspapers which represented a range of eighteen 
different periodicals and which covered nearly every month of the 
last eighteen years. From these periodicals every allusion to 
persons, places, events, and dates was culled, with careful note of 
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the place and date of its occurrence. The seminar group consisted 
of from twelve to fifteen well-read teachers. Those allusions which 
were totally unknown to all members of the group were discarded 
as unimportant for the purpose of the investigation. When the 
reading of the periodicals was about two-thirds completed, a sub- 
vention from the Commonwealth Fund of New York was received. 
With this aid the seminar was enabled to employ Dr. Charles S. 
Pendleton and a clerk to give full time for one year to the investiga- 
tion. The seminar continued to meet and co-operated with Mr. 
Pendleton. 

The allusions collected were sorted alphabetically and completely 
recorded. The final checking showed that a total of 75,839 allusions 
had been obtained. Of these, the lower 19,818 were put aside 
because they occurred so rarely that they seemed of too little real 
value to be used in the curriculum. The remaining 56,021 
allusions were tabulated according to their importance. 

In general, the tabulated list contains about what one would 
expect. America, England, France, and New York City lead the 
list. At the end of the first quarter we find such names as West 
Indies, Albania, Memphis (Tennessee), and Buenos Aires. At the 
end of the first half Santo Domingo, Riviera, Halifax, and Strass- 
burg find places. Of persons, Theodore Roosevelt ranks highest, 
with Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson following closely 
behind. Strangely enough, Rudyard Kipling outranks Napoleon 
Bonaparte, while George B. Shaw easily outstrips John D. Rocke- 
feller. No previous study made ever showed the importance of 
names of places and names of people, of dates and of events in rela- 
tion to one another. The tabulated list resulting from the Winnetka 
study gives these relationships. It throws together men and 
women of today and makers of history of centuries past. It gives 
a comparison of people and of places, often in combinations that 
are anything but orthodox. The Puritans and Kansas rub shoulders 
with Wilhelm II. Reading shows John Pierpont Morgan and 
Queen Elizabeth to be of about equal importance, as are John 
Ruskin and Samuel Gompers. Washington Irving, Vergil, and 
Keats make a congenial group, flanked on one hand by Mesopotamia 
and on the other by the Congo. Charlemagne is of but slightly 
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greater importance than the Waldorf-Astoria. Monte Carlo and 
Jericho attain only the difference of one allusion in eighteen years, 
as do Buckingham Palace and the Jordan River, the Mayflower and 
the Irish Sea. Combinations such as these, however, disappear 
when the allusions are divided into topical groups as described 
below. 

By the end of May, 1922, the reading and the tabulation had 
been completed. At about this time Mr. Pendleton resigned, and 
his work was taken up by Miss Louise Mohr. Her task, under the 
direction of Mr. Washburne, consists in working over the findings 
of the study into practical curriculum material. This course will 
fulfil one great purpose of social-science teaching — the teaching of 
those facts which are needed by children if they are to become adults 
who can read and converse intelligently. 

The total list of allusions, already indexed alphabetically, has 
been divided and subdivided into some thirty workable units. 
These units cover such topics as "The Middle Ages," "United 
States History from 1790 to 1865," "Persons Prominent during the 
World- War," "Map Geography of the British Isles," and so on. 
Under each of the topics have been gathered all of the names of 
persons and of places and all of the dates and events of that period 
which the reading has proved to be actually in common use. 

These topical lists, too, contain approximately what one would 
expect. Under "Ancient History," for example, Rome, Greece, 
and Egypt rank high. Julius Caesar follows closely behind them, 
but Alexander the Great is easily outstripped by Homer and Vergil. 
On the other hand, the list of names relating to early American 
history fails to bring forth Ponce de Leon, De Soto, Coronado, and 
many another name familiar in our history texts. A similar group- 
ing of the Civil War period shows that Antietam and Bull Run and 
Shenandoah and Shiloh have dropped from common usage, but that 
a knowledge of Gettysburg, Chattanooga, and Appomattox is still 
important. Of names representing the Middle Ages, Dante leads, 
with Joan of Arc a close second. Charlemagne has but half of their 
importance, while Charles the Hammerer and Attila the Hun have 
failed to earn even a place on the list. Accordingly, Coronado, Bull 
Run, Attila, and others will be dropped from our list of required 
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knowledge. In the important matters of drills, tests, and reviews 
we will follow the findings of the study. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the children will never 
hear of the Fountain of Youth, of the Seven Lost Cities, or of the 
defeat of the Moslems at Tours. Such stories as these may be 
invaluable for the realization of a third purpose in social-science 
teaching, that of enriching the play life of the children. Our study 
does not deal with this third purpose. 

Before the actual writing of the curriculum material commenced, 
an important question arose, namely, What means exists of knowing 
just what facts about each item are common knowledge and, hence, 
should be taught ? Our list, for example, shows that a knowledge 
of Napoleon and of Roosevelt is very important and that some 
degree of familiarity with Hannibal and Charlemagne and with 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and Dublin, Ireland, is desirable. But what 
stories are we to teach about each ? What facts concerning them 
should we expect the children to retain ? 

The answers to the problem are various. One suggestion is 
that the relationship between the items on the list would determine 
what facts should be taught about each. To some extent, this is 
true. The occurrence of Elba, Waterloo, and St. Helena on our 
list, for example, points toward the need of knowing the meaning 
of these terms in the life of Napoleon. Austerlitz and Jena, by 
their failure to appear, indicate that they, among other incidents, 
need not, for purposes of common knowledge, appear in our treat- 
ment of the great French leader. Similarly, the presence of Hanni- 
bal, Carthage, and Rome seems to us to show that the relation 
between the three needs to be made clear, even though we need not 
burden the children with such names as Cato, Scipio Africanus, or 
the Punic Wars. In such cases as these the scope of the material to 
be presented about any one point or group of points is fairly evi- 
dent. Unfortunately, many items stand isolated. They fail to 
lend themselves to such treatment. 

A second suggestion has been made that we actually find out 
what facts about each of the items on the list are common knowledge 
by asking people about them. This might be done by means of a 
series of association tests in which many people would be asked to 
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give the facts that came to their minds upon the mention of certain 
terms. A variant of this procedure would be found in the giving 
of tests in which adults would be expected to recognize the right 
answer among several wrong answers to each question in a long 
series. Either undertaking would, in itself, require months, if not 
years, of work. It would, in fact, constitute a separate research 
problem. For the time being, therefore, this method is not feasible. 

A third and practical suggestion involves the reading of a 
number of carefully selected books on each topic and the tabulating 
of the facts commonly stressed by them. This method has the 
advantage of establishing as "color material" (illustrative facts, 
stories, etc.) real truths instead of many myths or half-truths that 
may be common knowledge. For the time being this is the plan 
that is being followed. From the notes assembled through this 
reading the most important and most frequently mentioned facts 
are chosen to illustrate the topic in hand wherever the relationship 
between items is not clearly indicated by the list itself. 

In addition to securing illustrative material concerning the items, 
we are aided in the actual writing of the course by the use of such 
fundamental ideas as the ultimate interdependence of peoples and 
the unceasing play of cause and effect in all that happens. Items 
apparently isolated may be woven into the story through the use 
of ideas such as these. 

Consideration must be given in the curriculum-making to the 
varying stress to be laid on the facts to be taught. As might be 
expected, the items on the list show a great range of importance. 
A much greater degree of familiarity is, of course, needed with 
Napoleon, mentioned fifty times, than with Hannibal, whose name 
appears only six times. We shall be guided in the stress we lay 
on any one item by the relative place it holds on the list. 

This difference of emphasis we plan to secure in two ways. The 
first method will be to utilize a longer and more detailed discussion 
of the heavily weighted item at the time of its introduction; that is, 
the story of Napoleon will be told at greater length and from more 
aspects than will the story of Hannibal. The second method of 
stressing a point will be through constant reference to it. We find, 
for example, that the Atlantic Ocean ranks very high on the list. 
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As a result, every opening that will permit of the introduction of 
the Atlantic Ocean will be used. Every opportunity to mention 
it in a story or to ask, legitimately, for its location on a map will 
be utilized. In the first concept of a world-map, it will have its 
place. In the story of Phoenecia sailors will be venturing on the 
Atlantic. The Romans will fear the ocean, and Norsemen will 
brave its dangers. The early medieval sailors will inhabit it with 
monsters of darkness, but Columbus will sail across it, and so on. 
Then, we believe, the chances are good that the Atlantic Ocean will 
never be forgotten. Almost all map locations lend themselves to 
similar repetition, and many a historical name or event can be 
drawn, by parallel, into even a recent setting. 

The exigencies of our school situation made necessary concentra- 
tion on material suitable for the fifth grade. Since the children in 
Winnetka were prepared to begin the story of the Dark Ages, actual 
writing has been commenced at that point. Ultimately, it is 
planned, a full course of study will be developed, equipped with 
references, teaching devices, and standardized tests, based, as far 
as facts are concerned, on the statistical evidence of the Winnetka 
study. 

The desire to produce standardized tests makes necessary, of 
course, the giving of identical tests to all children who cover the 
same ground. Consequently, appropriate tests are being prepared. 
For convenience and accuracy of scoring and for ease of analysis, 
these tests will require very little writing on the part of the children. 
In general, the checking of the correct answer among several 
incorrect answers is the form of response expected, as in the 
following: 

Example: Cross out the three wrong answers in the following: 
The Teutons were 
a fierce tribe that lived on the plains of Asia, 
tall, fair-haired barbarians who lived north of the Roman Empire, 
wild, wandering horsemen who drove the Goths into the Roman 

Empire, 
the first inhabitants of Rome. 

The test on each section of work will consist of several parts. 
One part will cover all of the items introduced in the chapter other 
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than map locations. It will contain questions on all of the phases 
of the subject that the children are likely to have touched in their 
reading or discussions. The questions will be put into as many 
forms as possible, partly to avoid failure by the child who does not 
understand any one form, and partly to determine which forms are 
most easily understood by the majority of the children. No child 
will be expected to be perfect on the entire test. Every child, 
however, will be expected to answer some questions on every item; 
that is, if five or six questions are asked concerning the nomadic 
life of the Huns, the child will be expected to answer correctly at 
least two or three of them. The actual number of questions that 
a normal child may be expected to answer will be established only 
after a considerable number of classes have taken each test. In 
any case, the teaching and testing materials will be worked into 
such shape that we may demand, without injustice, that every 
child answer correctly some questions on every item on the list. 

A second portion of the test will cover all of the map locations 
studied in the story. It, too, will ask the children to recognize the 
correct name of a place among several incorrect names. 

A third part of the test is limited to those items which have a 
very high place on the list, that is, are among approximately the 
first two hundred of those tabulated. These items seem to us so 
important that we feel that the children should be able to recall 
facts concerning them, not merely to recognize whether or not the 
facts ascribed to them are true. The number of such items in any 
one test is, of course, comparatively small. The score on this test 
should be a perfect one. 

After correction, the tests of the Winnetka children are being 
returned to the seminar for analysis. An exact record of the reac- 
tion of each child to each question of the tests is being kept. At 
present the records of about 150 children are being studied. The 
reading abilities of these children are known. A comparison of 
test results with reading abilities will enable us to judge, scientifi- 
cally, whether or not the material is fitted to the grade in which it 
is being used. Wherever test results show that the work is not 
properly graded, the course will be re-written until it fits the grade 
to which it is assigned. In this manner we will obtain, not only a 
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curriculum based on scientific research, but also a curriculum that 
is scientifically fitted to the children who use it. 

The Board of Education in Winnetka has been kept generally 
conversant with the progress of this work from the beginning, but 
at a special meeting held recently a detailed report was made to 
the Board concerning the progress of the investigation. The 
statistical material was presented with samples of the new cur- 
riculum growing out of it. The Board was also shown that when 
the Commonwealth Fund subvention is exhausted in December the 
new curriculum will be nowhere near completion. The Board was 
so fully convinced of the value of the work that, in spite of the lack 
of funds which faces every progressive school board, it determined 
to retain the present research worker (Miss Mohr) and her clerk 
for the rest of the school year. For a school board in a village of 
8,000 to maintain a full-time research worker marks a new achieve- 
ment in the advance of scientific education, an achievement 
reflecting great credit on the breadth of vision of the members of 
the Board. 

We have thus determined by statistical study those items which 
must be known by all American people in order that they may 
read and converse intelligently. This is only one function of social- 
science teaching, and the curriculum we are preparing is only a 
segment of the complete social-science curriculum, complementing 
the training in problem-solving that Rugg is working out. But 
within its own field, the Winnetka investigation is yielding live 
curriculum material firmly founded on scientific research. 



